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For the second time since 
October, young men of draft- 
able age gathered last Monday 
in San Francisco to return 

their draft cards and proclaim 
their denial of the National 
Selective Service system. as- 
Sembling on the steps of the 
San Francisco Federal Build- 
ing, ninety men turned in their 


VIET NAM 
a SEMINAR 


Is the Vietnam war the re- 
sult of a series of dread- 
ful accidents which our poor 
struggling, well-meaning offi- 
cilals can’t get out of due to 
bureaucratic inertia and con- 
fusion, or is it typical reac- 
tion of an imperialistic nation 
whose corporations need as 
much room as possible in or- 
der to thrive? Matters such 
as these will be discussed 
at some length tonight in the 
Cowell College Dining Room in 
aSeminar-Discussion Pro- 
gram sponsored by the boards 
of study in economics and 
psychology. 


The evening will begin at 
7:30 p.m. with a talk on the 
meaning and nature of imper- 
jlalism by James O’Connor, 
a Marxist economist who tea- 
ches at San Jose State. Mr. 
O’Connor received his Ph.D, 
from Columbia and also has 
taught at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. His talk 
will be discussed in casual, 
roundtable fashion by Stanley 
Warner and David Kaun, UCSC 
economists, and Raymond 
Nichols and George Baer, 
UCSC political scientist and 
historian, respectively. 


Following their discussion 
of an hour or so, the entire 
audience will be drawn into 
discussion, including que- 
stions to the speaker or any 
members of the panel. 


The idea of the thing is 
to really hash out this whole 
business of imperialism--to 
see if there is anything to 
what Marxists claim, and to 
see if non-Marxists have good 
criticisms of what Marxists 
claim. It should be terribly 
enlightening, and probably 
even exciting since it will be 
an in-depth look at one of the 
more interesting of academic 
topics. In fact, it has real 
consequences for how to act 


in the real world. 


draft cards, while 150 girls, 
women and older men signed 
statements of complicity. 


About fifty Santa Cruz stu- 
dents attended the demonstra- 
tion, and those turning in their 


draft cards brought to about 
twenty-five the number of non- 
cooperators from the Santa 
Cruz University community. 


The actual program, in the 
words of those in attendance, 
was more organized than the 
gathering October 16, but a 
spirit of love and brother- 
hood pervaded just the same. 


The opening convocation was 
delivered by Father Peter 
Riga, of St. Mary’s College, 
who stressed a necessity to 
obey a higher law than that 
of the government. David Har- 
ris, former Stanford student 
body president and a prime 
leader of the Resistance, 
spoke next. 


Before delivering his forma] 
remarks, Harris held up the 
induction notice he had just 
been sent. Saying, ‘‘I just 
got this notice from the Presi- 
dent,’? Harris tore up the 
order for service. ‘‘So much 
for the President,’’ he pro- 
claimed. 


The text of his address con- 
cerned itself with building a 
nation of ‘lives and of Life,”’ 
rather than the death-like one 


‘we now have. ‘We have a 


political tool at our disposal 
and that tool is our lives. We 
must live free lives to build 
a free nation.’ 


Robert McAfee Brown, pro- 
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ee VIETNAM LETTER 


Te Cr.L. CALLIBERNUS: 


Life for most of the Amer- 
ican combat infantrymen in 
Viet Nam is a dull tedium 
of hutch-building, ‘‘humping’’ 
through the jungles, cooking 
C-rations, Patroling and wat- 
ching guard at night--In short 
simply trying to stay safe and 
dry and to do what is set 
by commanders. Thata man’s 
life should waste away in such 
a dull routine is bad enough 
but not likely to arouse much 
excitement in the American 
voting public. Actual combat 


MIRESISTANCE| 


———— 


CHARLES 


discipline are the necessary 
ingredients for  scholarl, 
work;’ said Charles Page in 
his final lecture as a Steven- 
son College fellow. Since his . 
arrival at the Santa Cruz 
campus and atStevenson Col- ’ 
lege in particular, muchofhis 
energy-has been spent in build- 
ing the University and the Col- - 
lege into the fine institutions 
of learning that they are be- 
coming, 


What has Santa Cruz meant 
to Charles Page? Here he 
has found a new experience, 
The Pacific Ocean and the 
beautiful campus setting which 
is uniquely Santa Cruz have 
been a distinct change from the 


ivy-covered walls of the east - 


coast schools where Mr, Page 
began his academic career, 


A wide and varied background 
has given Mr. Page a dis-! 
tinctly personal view of educa- 
tion. He did not become in- 
terested in sociology until 
graduate school and, in fact, 
never took one sociology 
course while an _ undere 
graduate at the University of 
Nlinois. He receivedhis Ph.D, 
from Columbia University. 
Shortly thereafter he taught 
for two years at a private 
elementary school in New 
York. Then he began teaching 
at City College of New York 
and at Columbia University 
graduate school. Later he in- 
structed at Smith College for 
12 years, followed by six years 
of teaching at Princeton. In 
addition to his career in 


education, Mr. Page has" 


Served in navat aviation for 
four years, acted as field di- 


rector of the National Refugee 


Service from 1939-1940, and 
has worked in logging camps, 
as a life guard, and as a deck 
hand, 


At present Mr, Page finds 
himself involved in a number 
of projects. In collaboration 
with a fellow member of the 
Stevenson College faculty, 
Mark Mes-er, he is writing 
a book on youth and social 
change; he is working on a 
long-range study of sports 
with which he has toyed for 


the last 20 years; he is also . 


planning to do a book-.on the 
history of sociology. In ad- 
dition to his writing projects, 
Mr. Page is Consulting Editor 
of the Random House series 
of books on sociology. 


Mr. Page’s only criticism of 
Santa Cruz stems from what 
he sees as a cautious and 
overly-conventional attitude 
on the part of the faculty, 
even though the opportunity 
for trying new things is very 
great. Life at Santa Cruy will 
not be exactly the same when 
Charles Page leaves the Santa 
Cruz campus for the lasttime, 
but he leaves a fine legacy in 
the faculty he assembled for 
Stevenson College. 


and engaging the enemy, the 
whole purpose of our being 
here, happens infrequently. 
And when it does occur it is 
usually of short duration. I 
have never been in a fire- 
fight that lasted more than half 
an hour. Yet these brief in- 
cidents, firefights--for there 
are no real battles except, 
perhaps, in the DMZ--are the 
most significant events of the 
war, 
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THE REST 


‘The only person who has freedom of the 
‘ press is he who owns one.” 


Once, at the beginning of a quarter that 
seems like decades ago, the PRESS made 
a plea for financial assistance from the 
University. We explained the problems of 
funding an inter-campus publication amid 
the residential colleges: Quoting from that 
editorial, ‘‘it seems that Santa Cruz can 
overcome these semantic differences’’, As 
of this issue, the problem is only more 
deeply bogged in semantics. — 


In September, there were only the se- 

’ mantics of ‘‘the Associated Student money 
goes to the colleges’? and ‘‘it is not the 
place of the colleges to fund inter-campus 
activities’’, Mimicking the traditional aca- 


demic process, more semantic difficulties - 


have arisen: ‘‘communications board?’ , code 
of ethics’’, ‘‘constitution”’ , ‘‘ buying machines 
for next year’, and an endless stream of 
the same. 


THE SITUATION 


The PRESS favors a Communications Board; 
we have and are willing to furnish on re- 
quest a Code of Ethics; there is a Con- 
stitution and we are willing to make changes 
in it which make the newspaper more work- 
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y “NOTHING HAS CHANGED-- 
IT 1S STILL THE SAME 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


able; we would like to have our own mac- 
hines next year, But how can they talk 
about machines for next year when we can’t 
even get typewriters for our office this 
year; why worry about a Constitution and 
a Code of Ethics when the paper won’t 
be able to publish; what is a Communi- 


cations Board to a non-existant publication. 


The trouble at the beginning of the quarter 
was real enough, but there was time then 
to remedy the situation. We had $806.97 
as of October 1. That was the surplus from: 
last year’s ‘‘gifts”’ from the Administration 
and the Colleges. It was intended that this’ 
money should remain a surplus, to be used 
for special occasions (like last year’s SPRING 


.. THING) or fo be able to pay expenses for 
. reporters to go to events such as the Regents” 


meetings or something like last year’s 


_marches on Sacramento. But that money, 


along with all the funds collected from this 
year’s advertising, has gone to pay for this 
quarter’s papers. Last year it was in- 
tended that we publish an eight-page paper 


. weekly. This was only done once, funds 


preventing it any other time. 


END OF THE LINE 


. 


: The trouble at the beginning of the quar- | 
ter was real enough, but now there is no 


more time. To be blunt, we are out of 
money. As things now stand, the PRESS 
cannot publish again until we either have 
the money or are guaranteed that it will: 
be there when the bills come due. If the 
students and Administration find that they 
miss us, then perhaps something will be 
done, It we are not missed or desired, 
then perhaps some of us have been wasting 
our time. But I think not. 
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' Editor: 
In the last few issues there - 
‘ have been many complaints 


about the University Health 


' Service. As a former patient 


I want to attest to the ex- 
cellent care I received, I 


. can’t cite statistics, butEkmew ‘ 
_1I know of myself and swy- 


eral other people who have 


: Something Cathy O’Blenis did 
not find at the health center. 


I went to the health center 
about fiveweeks agowith sharp 
chest pains. Iwas quickly given; 


, medicine which stopped, but , 
- to make sure I was alright 


Dr. Keys has me kept in the 
infirmary for observation. 

When I still didn’t feel too 

good he has me go through 

a series of tests at the health 
center, at Santa Cruz Hospi- 
tal and at a medical labor-' 
atory downtown After the doc- 
_tor found and treated the pro- 
blem I still went back once 
or twice a week so he eould! 
be sure there was nothing wro- 
‘ng. Now I have been released 
but I have medicine in case 
the pains flare up again and 
directions for a test I should 
,have next year as a follow- 


up to one I had in the hos- | 


pital. 

I have nothing but praise 
lfor the doctors and nurses 
‘in the health center. They 
did everything they could to 
Treleive my pain and determine 
its causes. Several friends 
with major health problems 
have also received quick, ef- 
fective care. Perhaps. the 
, Health Service has not served 


4 ; all students as well as it did. 


me, but I have yet to hear 
‘of a case of malpractice 
i( many minor illnesses such 
,as the flu or some 

tage best treated by bedrest, 
aspirin and lots of liquids - 
a common treatment at the 


“health center ). In many in-.~ 


‘stances the Health Service 
staff has been extremely gone 


-cerned about students and have . 


HEALTH 
CENTER| 


spent much effort and much 
of their free time serving our 
health needs, 


Mary Caldwell 


OUTSIDE 
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Dear Editor: 


Especially during; finals, 


many students seriously que- 
stion the value of their life 
here at the university. These 
students often conclude that 
some of the material that they 
are mastering has ques- 
tionable relevance to their 
eventual life work and has 
in fact little significance to 
their present concerns, 


Several professors and stu- 
dents are particularly con- 


cerned about this problem. - 


One group has begun to try 
to design a program in which 
students combine work. with 
study. The program “avalle 
able at Antioch is widely cited. 
Another group sees this con- 
cern with what is really going 
on from another direction, 


It is the belief of this group 
that it is the professors, pri- 
marily, and not the students 
who must be included in a 
program'combining work with 
study. We all realize the im- 
portance of academic pur- 
suits, otherwise we would not 
be here at Santa Cruz. But 
in many situations, our con- 
ception of the outside world is 
not as accurate as it might 
be. 


So the question might be 
posed--how many of the people 
who are teaching us how to 
cope with the outside world 
after we get ‘‘out’’ have had, 
themselves, extensive ex- 
perience working in this out- 
side world. Not tode-empha- 
size the importance’ of uni- 
versity training, it must be 
said that most of us will not 
make the university our life 


work; a cholee made by most 
of our nation’s population. 


From these premises then, 
a program might be developed 
in which those of our profes- 
sors who have had little work- 
ing experience, in work other 
than academic, might parti- 
cipate in the real world. 


What would happen if an 
independent study program al- 
lowed Mark Messer to be a 
Boy Scout executive? Or Mur- 


*ray Baumgarten to sell used 


cars? Michael Ban to be a 
detective? Glenn Willson to be 
in charge of the food ser- 
vice? David Kaun, a veteri- 
narian’s helper? David Mar- 
lowe, a life insurance sales- 
man? Jim Chrislock, a gro- 
cery checker? John Kroyer, 
a barber? Carolyn Elliott to 
sell dresses: and Barry Mc 
Laughlin to sell shoes in a 
department store? Martin 
Kanes, a waiter in a French 
restaurant? Howard Shontz, 
manager of Long’s Drugstore? 
Bill Shipley, a reporter for 
the Santa CruzSentinel? Dean 
McHenry, a weatherman? 
(smiles even when it’s rain- 
ing) Larry Veysey, a social 
worker? (American dream of 
success) Bob Scholte, a bar- 
‘tender? Or Marshall Sylvan 
a service attendent? 


We believe that the aca- 
demic program here at Santa 
Cruz would be significantly 
changed if this program were 
initiated. The college would 
benefit from new perspec- 
tives, increased knowledge 
and renewed sensitivity. 
Maybe our professors might 
even appreciate a chance to 
see another part of life after 
spending twenty or thirty 
years in the academic grind. 


Sincerely, 


Jim Boswell 
John Everett 
Tony Petti 
Hugh Gibbs 
Joanie Lerner 


For me to send dispatches 
back to America, to tell about 
how soldiers live over here 
and about the events my unit 
participates in, and yet’ not 
portray the personal ex#« 
perience of a firefight would 
be to make myself an inade- 
quate correspondent. For to 
blandly describe events of a 
war--a certain unit did soand 
so in a particular operation, 
killed so many enemy and suf- 
fered so many casualties-- 
is to miss the whole reality 
of war. I am thinking that 
the American voting public 
does not really appreciate 


‘what war is. If the average 


American housewife or truck 
driver could see movies of a 
real firefight or just hear one, 
they might be less inclined to 
send young men, other men’s 
sons, into combat for con- 
tended and uncertain causes, 
Americans are quite familiar 
with war movies, the antics 
of the combat heroes and the 
sound of machinegun fire. But 
they never hear the popping 
sound of incoming rounds, nor 
do they smell the horror. 


Nearly every firefight isa 
surprise: either you have 
caught the enemy or he has 


caught you. The herald is the © 


sharp whip of automatic rifle 
fire, a wild stinging in your 
ears. Everyone instantly 
dives for cover--anything that 
is available; trees, rocks, 
depressions, rice paddy dikes, 
bomb craters. There is mass 
confusion, platoon leaders and 
squad leaders trying to find 


- out what is going on, RTO’s 


(radio men) chasing after 
them, shouts, men struggling 
to get out of their equipment, 
M16’s_ begin to rattle as we 
try to gain fire superiority-- 
an M16 has a high-pitched 
snapping sound. After a 
minute or so the M60 machine 
gun teams start firing and you 


can hear the lower pitched . 
_ Slur of their fire. 


You try to stay calm and 


- keep your cool because it is — 


' 


; the only way to survive--yet 


your thoughts are wild and 
nervous--Where is the en- 
emy? Am I covered, am I] 
exposed? where is theprest : 


_ of the squad? Is anybody hit? | 
What am I supposed to do? = 


You crouch and cramp but 
you do not feel the awkward 
discomfort because all you 


care about is staying low. | 


Sometimes there is no cover- 
it is the most sickening feeling 
I know that of being help- 
lessly exposed, not knowing 
exactly from where the firing 
is coming or where to shoot 
or where to run to. You 
try to look inconspicuous and 
yet try to Maneuver and get 
rid of your gear which seems 
to interfere with every move 
you make. 


As soon as the initial burst 
is over everybody is pinned 
down, nobody dares move. It 
doesn’t matter if the firefight 
is over or not because no- 
body knows. If you are not 
madly scrambling in retreat 
you just stay as low as you 
can and listen--for commands 
and information, for any sound 
of movement you can get 
through the din or the silence, 


Mainly you listen for AK47 
fire--the Russian automatic 
riflethere is no sound I 
know of more terrifying than 
the harsh rattle of an AK47 
and the zinging popping of 
incoming rounds, the helter 
ricocheting,of bullets. You 
look for flying wood and dust 
to see if they are shooting 
at you because the popping 
sounds so close you know it 
must be. You listen for gren- 
ading. You never know what 
is happening--you usually do 


‘not find out for days after 


the fight. You listen for AK47 


‘fire and then return fire--we 


always get fire superiority but 
you fire if you dare. 


After everybody is pinned 


‘down things get a little more 
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“Let’s Get a Divorce’’, 


’ the University Theatre Com- 
’ pany’s first major production , 


of the year, focuses on a jea- 
lous husband, his wayward 
wife, and her fatuous lover. 
Director Robert Mooney gave 
three showings of what he 
called a farcical production 
moving toward a more ex- 


_ treme interpretation of life, 


The play promised to be a 


_ poignant performance which | 


layed bare the egos of high 
society. 


Through complicated plans 


; and conspiracies against his 


wife and her lover, the hus- 
band wins his wife back by 
making her realize whata fool 
her ‘lover’? actually is, The 
play is a fast paced series 


' of moves and countermoves by 


which each character attempts 
to achieve his ambitions, With 
its lacerating humor it 
borders upon absurdity. The 
characters are purposely por- 
trayed in their fullest extreme 
in order to reveal quickly and 
concisely how people distort 
themselves for the sake of 
money and prestige. 


The Saturday night perfor- 
mance resulted in an overall 
good production. Jane Ken- 
ner .,-- delivered—a 
fine presentation, capturing 


- many quick and subtle lines. 


Her sarcasm was superb. 
John Maynard, as the witful 
and egoistic husband and sche- 


eres IT’S THE RAGE 


REGULAR 
MODEL 


mer, had fine control of the 
Stage by directing most si- 
tuations to his favor. Karl 


.j.. Helmgren, the lover, also fit 


his part well. His character- 
less posture and his admir- 
ation for the husband, after 
he supposedly “‘gave’’ his wife 
to him after the divorce law 
was passed, left the audience 


grinning with their dislike for 
him. 


The play progressively im- 
proved, The first act was at 
times too loud and fragmented. 
Mr. Mooney sometimes over- 
looked the possibility that 
when dealing with extreme 
characterizations the aud- 
fence finds it hard to empat- 
hize. Thus the viewer often 
remained a spectator rather 
than becoming a participant, 
During this contentious act the 
actors were not able to up- 
hold a proper continuum and 
rhythm. Lines were forced, 


unnatural, and too theatrical. © 


In many ways the second 
act was a delight. Mr. May- 
nard’s coaxing of his wife and 
Miss Kenner’s countermoves 
in a fit of jealousy, were 

1 beautifully executed. Both 
actors had good timing and 
understanding of their parts; 
the basic faults of the pre- 
ceeding act wereavoided. The 
scene thus became truer to 
life and to human relation- 
ships; for both man and wife 
began to listen to each other, 


mi DIVORCE CRITIQUE 


BY CRISTIANO FORSTER: 


One did not find orations, 


The third and final act 
was the best of all. Hus-- 
band, wife, and lover, toge- 
ther, created a harmoniously 
acted scene. The act was fur- 


ther highlighted: by Guy Jen- 
. sen. His stiff, snobbish mi- 


micry as the head waiter in 


a French restaurant added — 


charm and contrast. With the 
entrance of the police, the 
lover’s self-exposure as the 
villain, and the final restor- 
ation of the marriage, all end- 
ed well. 


Oversimplification was the 
main danger involved in por- 
traying realistic characters. 
The play’s worth, other than 
its satire of high society, is 
very limited. Its poverty on 
the figurative level leaves lit- 
tle room for reflection, There 
is fo aftertaste. 


In this respect the Uni- 
versity Theatre Company has, 
indeed, made a dramatic 

after)Marat Sade 


-change 
**Let’s Get a Divorce’’ will 


hear no echoes of enthusiasm 
from Irvine or Berdeley. Last 
year the Company outdid it- 
self. Next quarter Shake- 
speare’s Love’s Labors Lost 
and Aristophanes’ The Clouds 
are on the program and will 
surely display the Company’s 
full potential anew. 


EXPERT BIKE REPAIR 


es ee 


ford, spoke after Harris, He 
called the draft cards ‘‘sym- 
bols of coercion, force, suf- 
fering and killing.’’ He said 
that now the cards could be- 
come messengers of peace. 


After the speeches, an aisle 
was formed down the center 
of the crowd of 1000 persons, 
leading to the steps of the 


Federal Building. First a -: 


group of fifty clergymen filed 
up the steps and deposited 
their complicity statements, 

After the clergy, the non- 
Cooperators filed forward, 
each putting his card in a 
silver collection dish or a 
brass chalice made from an 
American 35mm shell by some 
Vietnamese peasants. The 
non-cooperators spoke their 


.hames into a microphone after 


they deposited their cards. 

Following the cardreturners, 
others who signed statements 
of complicity filed forward and 
spoke their names. 

After all had filed past, 
the draft cards were put into 
an envelope and mailed to 
General Hersey. 


The Santa Cruz resistance 
has now set up permanent 
headquarters. According to 
local leader Dick Vacha, ‘‘ The 
headquarters, at 512 Second 
St., is open to all who seek 
advice or information con- 
cerning the Resistance. We 
would also like all none 
cooperators inthe area to con- 
tact us.’?? The phone is 426- 
8133. 


U 
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fessor of theology at Stan- - 


Provost Thimann of Crown 
College recently issued adir-' 


ective to resident students ;' 
- , informing them that the hours 
between 8:30 p.m. and 10:00 ' 


am. were henceforward de- 
signated as ‘‘quiet hours’’, 


Comment would perhaps be : 


in order at this time about: 
this particular piece of leg-* 
islation and about quiet hours 


and intervisitation in theory. , 


Quiet hours (and particu-. 
larly those in the early even- 
ing) are established on the 
grounds that the right of stu- 
dents to privacy and quiet 
in their rooms are being im- 


. pinged. This involves a mis- 


conception as to whose rights 
are being violated. Dormi- 
tories are for living, not spe- 
cifically for studying. Indeed, 
they have nothing whatsoever 
to do with studying; they are 


* merely billeting places run by 


the university to enable out- 
of-town students to make easy 
living arrangements and re- 


main close to campus life. 


Books are easily trans- 


portable, stereos are not. It 
is here contended that there 
is no moral superiority at- 
tached to studying, even on 
a UC campus, Students have 


-as much right to listen to 


music as to study. And the 
classroom building (at Crown) 
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RICK JOHNSON: 


Athletic and Archery Equipment 
Any 1 All Types of Bicycles 


3 LINE TEXT Including a Complete Selection 


POCKET RUBBER STAMP. Yh ar of 10-speed bikes 


Send check or money order. Be; 
sure to include your Zip Code. No 
postage or handling charges. Add!’ 
sales tax. 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE mOPP CO. 

P.°O. Box 18623 Lenox Square Station 

' ATLANTA, GA., 30326 : 


bookshop santa cruz 
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Fiat Lux 
by Ansel Adams and Nancy Newhall 


Celebrates the 100th anniver- 
sity of the establishment of the 
University of /Californiaa with 


JONNNY'S 
BtME & SPORT SHOP 
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2 o ERAT fig a perceptive, artistic s\ate- bss 
Dell Wittians 20% OFF ment about the lUniversit{ it- 
. : self, 
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25 wallet photos $2.95 
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PHONE 423-4100 . by G. William Domhoff 
119 walnut ave. hook at Amerieats power site, 
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LETTER 


organized. You become a 
little more rational, you begin 


:to sense what to do. And 


then you start to smell the 


firefight, first the powder and 
then the blood. The gun squads 


start to maneuver You hear 
a few rounds of enemy fire 
and then a thunderous return 


-of our own, with occassional 


sporadic rounds as we try to 
cover our manouver. In the 


- Silences between fire youhear 
_ leaders shouting on the radio 


and giving commands and men 


,, directing each other. And if 


somebody is hit you always 
know though you never hear 
groans or screams. Some- 
body yells ‘‘Medic!’’? and it’s 
repeated up the line. The 
Medic doesn’t want to move, 


. of course, but he does and you 


thank your stars you are not 
the medic. But he always 
needs heip and you go for- 
ward too, never knowing if 
a sniper might suddenly pop 
up or not. You look at the 
‘terrain, trying to lookevery- 


where at once. 
have assisted the medic 


several times. You scramble 
to the wounded, passing up 
the dead, trying to determine 
who is dead and who is not, 


- hard choices sometimes. 


there is always plenty of 
blood--you get it all over 
you, in your hair, on your 
uniform. You curse your 
medical equipment--it seldom 
works and is never adequate, 
You try your best to do the 


» right thing because you know 


life depends on it. But battle 
field medicine is a horror. 
Modern bullets do not leave 
clean wounds--they tear and 


rip and smash and maim. 
You see wounds you did not 
imagine were possible. And 
later you dream about them. 

When the firefight is finally 
over the impact of what has 
happened begins to hit you, 
I have seen grown men, long- 
time battle veterans, break 
down and cry, the same men 
who displayed cool valor ten 
minutes earlier, Nobody 
looks at anybodyelse, Every- 


body made mistakes; every- - 


bodv met the terror. 

Then begins the long job 
of evacuating the dead and 
wounded. In the jungle an 
LZ must be chopped out for 
the Medvac choppers to come 
into. Often we have to hoist 
out casualties. It seems like 
we are always carrying dead 
and wounded up hills in make- 
shift litters made out of staves 
and ponchos. The ponchos get 


bloody and still somebody 


must sleep+in them. I know 
of no sight more gruesomejthar 
that of seeing a body of some- 
one you knew wrapped up in 
a poncho, so that the dead 
form is so obvious, being hois- 
ted out through the treetops. 

Whether you are caught 
in the initial encounter of a 
firefight such as an ambush, 
or whether you are in the back 
and must walk forward into 
it, it is as dreadful an ex- 
perience as I know of that 
our civilizationoffers, 
Whether you are wounded or 
treat the wounded or just see 
wounded the horror of it can- 
not be escaped Nobody can 
live through a firefight and not 
have his memory seared for- 


has been provided, not more 
than 30 seconds wa'k from the 
dorms, for the express pur- 
pose of studying, not to men- 
tion Cowell Library or the 
main library. 


Furthermore, dorm walls 
are thin. There is only one 
way to play Big Brother and 
the Holding Company-loud, 
Outlawing noise outside the 
room is once again discrim- 
inatory against those students 
who want to make noise. Stu- 
dents wishing to study can 
easily firs’ a quiet place de- 
signed for that end; those 
wishing to play records, talk, 
or throw parties are more 
effectively limited to the 
dorm, which is their home, 
and should be permitted to 
remain. 


Quiet hours, along with in- 
tervisitation rules, constitute 
an attempt to legislate morals. 
Reams have been written al- 
ready about the altogether 
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laughable moral stand of the 
university with regard to 
intervisitation. Provost Thi- 
mann has stated frankly that 
although the university may be 
the forerunner in the field of 
scientific enquiry, it’s pur- 
pose is not to anticipate pol- 
itical and moral changes in 
the society about it. This is 
a thoroughly debatable state- 
ment from many aspects. Suf- 
ice it here to say that the 
society about us doesn’t go 
so far as to have laws con- 
trolling who may visit whose 
house (with notable excep- 
tions), No clear voice of 
moral authority has cried out 
in a loud voice and com- 
manded the good Prgvost to 
defend our virginity, at least 
after 11:30 or whenever, © 


It is argued that the Uni- 
versity has a ‘right’? to set 
policy with regard to these 
matters as the school is in 
fact the landlord. Legally, 
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perhaps. But it is an abusal 


‘of power to enforce moral 


strictures on students who 
bind themselves by contracts 
the effect of which on their 
lives they cannot possibly 
anticipate, for housing which 
is almost a necessity for 
someone coming here for the 
first time from a distance. 
Furthermore, the University 
is in turn owned bythe people, 
among whom we number; we 
are not chattels, but tax- 
paying (if for the most part 
non-voting) citizens, 


It is, however, the assum- 
ption behind legislating 
morals that is here disputed. 
It is that students (or people 
in general) cannot live to- 
gether without aid from an 
authority-figure or structure 
which will bring light and 
moral veritas. Students, it 
seems to be felt, must be 
protected from one another 
by a close-fitting net of rule 
and regulation. No provision 
is made for the fact that 
people differ, having various 
needs and approaches toward 
living, and dorm living in 
particular (and no place does 
this hold true like it holds 
true for Santa Cruz. Nopvo- 
vision is also made for ele- 
mentary tolerance. In almost 
any Situation the individuals 
involved can work it out among 
themselves if permitted to and 
not supplied with a battery of 
directives from the Provost 
allowing them to avoid any 
human interaction, If some- 
one is playing his record 
Player too loud after midnight 
let him be told by the student 
next door, not the disembodied 
voice of the Provost. 
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